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NOTES. 


HE symptoms favorable to Mr. GarFIELD’s recovery not merely 
continue, but grow in number and significance. Yet the cau- 
tious and experienced physicians in attendance on him still resist the 
popular pressure for an opinion that he is out of danger. They know 
that Mr. GarFIELD is still a very sick man ; they know also the sunken 
rocks and dangerous passages which still ‘lie in his course—secondary 
hemorrhage, pyzemia, abscess of the liver, and the long list of disastrous 
possibilities. But they are encouraged especially by the returning vigor 
of the patient’s appetite and his demand for more substantial food. 
And they begin to talk of the date at which his desire to sit up and to 
be about again, can be gratified. The President has recovered his 
cheerfulness, which for a day or so was depressed by the long and 
wearisome struggle with death. He is now as hopeful as in those dark 
days just after his wound, when his cheerfulness saved him from sink- 
ing under the shock and the hemorrhage. The sense of the public 
sympathy, although this is conveyed to him merely in brief and general 
terms, has done its share in this. He certainly will return to the dis- 
charge of his duties with a personal popularity which no recent Presi- 
dent has enjoyed. Even if Mr. LiIncoLn had survived Bootn’s bullet, 
he would not have lived to enjoy such confidence and personal regard 
from the whole country, however much he deserved it, as will fall to 
Mr. GARFIELD. 

Kentucky has had her day of public Fasting and Prayer for the 
President’s recovery. It is announced that all the Governors, except 
Governor Roserts of Texas, have agreed to Mr. FosTer’s suggestion 
of a day of public Thanksgiving. We hope that there will be no 
undue haste in fixing the date. Let us be sure that the President is 
really spared and restored to the country, before we assume, in this 
way, the danger is past. 


THERE are newspaper rumors of a change of attitude on Mr. Ar- 
THUR’S part toward the Administration ; and some even speak of his 
having broken with Mr. ConkLinc. We think the truth which gives 
these Teports what vitality they possess is easily found. The past fort- 
night has brought Mr. ARTHUR into intimate relations with the Cabinet, 
under circumstances especially favorable to a more kindly understand- 
ing. There have been opportunities for mutual explanations and as- 
surances, which would hardly have been possible except in the human- 
izing shadow of the great calamity which has taken the edge off so 
much of our partisanship. There is no need to assume that Mr. ARTHUR 
is less fervid than before in any of his personal attachments, or that he 
has changed his views on any of the questions of policy which divide 
the more from the less reformatory sections of the party. Without any 
such change, it is possible to believe that the Vice-President has come 
to see certain acts of his own and of others during the past three months 
in a light somewhat different from that in which they appeared at the 
time, and that if some things had to be done over again, he would take 
at least a less public part in them. Nothing, we believe, can have 
helped Mr. ARTHUR to this new attitude more than did the prospect of 
his own accession to the Presidency through such an act as this of Gui- 
teau, and under circumstances so painful to himself. ‘‘ This will make 
ARTHUR President !’’—the country has not heeded these words as the 
Vice-President must have heeded them, as he sat alone in his deserted 
house in Washington, waiting for news from the White House. He is 
too ‘human not to have had them echoing in his thoughts through all 
those days of suspense. Whatever other changes we may see in the 
next four years, we shall see no revival of the needless antagonism of 
the Vice-President to the Administration. 


Mr. SENATOR Beck of Kentucky lays the failure to elect a President 
of the Senate on Mr. ARTHUR’Sshoulders. He says the Vice-President 
gave the Democratic majority no opportunity to do so, as he never 
vacated the chair during the closing days of the extra session. Another 
version of the case, and we think a more likely story, is that the Demo- 
crats fell out about the proper person for the place. Mr. Bayarp was 
entitled to it by courtesy, but the great majority of the Democrats did 
not wish him to be chosen, and therefore gave no hint to the Vice- 
President that they wished to proceed to anelection. As to Mr. 


ARTHUR standing in their way, it must be remembered that the Vice- 
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| President is new to the duties of his position, and may not have been 


aware that the time had come to aska brief leave of absence. And 
certainly we cannot acquit the Democratic Senators of the responsi- 
bility, unless they gave him distinct notice of their readiness. 


THE struggle at Albany is partly ended at this writing, perhaps en- 
tirely so by the time this reaches our readers. Mr. WARNER MILLER, an 
Administration Repullican, has been chosen to succeed Mr. ‘THomaS 
C. Piatt for the longterm. From a national point of view, we must 
both applaud and deplore this selection. It is a good thing for the 
country that the New York delegation in the National Senate is to 
change its character, and that the present Administration is not to be 
antagonized in that quarter. This we owe to Mr. Roscoe ConkKLING’S 
resignation. But it is not a good thing that the largest state of the 
Union sends men of less than the first rank to the National Senate. 
It is not a gain that New York passes by Mr. Evarts and Mr. WHEELER, 
to send Mr. Miter to the highest legislative place in her gift. Nor 
is ita good thing that the States which contain the two greatest cities of the 
Union cannot be induced to select as Senator any citizen of either of 
those cities, and that any respectable country politician should have a 
better chance of a Senatorship than has the best and wisest statesman 
of New York or Philadelphia. We have nothing against Mr. MitiEr, 
except that he is too small a man for the office. We believe him to be 
an honest man and a consistent Christian. But the membership of the 
highest council of the nation, while it needs such virtues as these, and 
requires these even more than it does brilliant gifts separated from 
them, calls also for the finest culture and the most brilliant leadership 
the party has in its ranks. Wedo not blame the newer Western States 
that they do not send such men as Mr. Evaris. Under the absurd 
restrictions imposed by the Constitution, they have to send such as they 
have. But when the old commonwealths have such men and send them 
not, they are unfaithful to their stewardship and to the nation. __It is 
true that the people of the States have but little direct influence in the 
matter, and will have but little until the choice of Senators is taken 
from the Legislatures and given to the people. But if more care were 
taken as to the make-up of the Legislatures, these blunders would not 
happen. 


Looxinc back upon the struggle of the last two months, we must 
pronounce that it was less creditable to the Administration members 
than was that of the Independents at Harrisburg. It is true, to be 
sure, that a minority, such as that which carried its point at Harrisburg, 
is more likely to be pure in its membership than isthe majority which has 
won at Albany. It is also more likely to know its own mind, and to 
act together for the common safety. At any rate, Harrisburg saw no 
such scandals as that which accompanied the withdrawal of Mr. Piatt ; 
and the Pennsylvania Independents contained no men whose character 
and record would give credibility to charges of bribery. Mr. Ropert- 
SON probably did his best in his difficult task of managing such mate- 
rials as he had, but he did not deserve the credit of the measures which 
finally broke the deadlock. Mr. PHitiips and Mr. Turk took the ini- 
tiative which led on to victory; and to Mr. RoBeRTSON is due merely 
the credit of knowing a good plan when he saw it, and neither refusing 
it nor claiming the credit of it. On the other hand, the New York In- 
dependents are fortunate in having rid themselves of the political incu- 
bus which those of Pennsylvania have to slay at some future time. Mr. 
ConkKLING is dead, politically; Mr. CAMERON still sits in the Senate, 
although without a colleague of his own way of thinking, and cannot 
be disposed of until his term expires. 

The Democrats at Harrisburg played a part which did them honor. 
They kept their places, as a means of defeating the rule of a political 
dictator, when by staying away they might have elected Mr. OLIVER or 
Mr. BEAVER to do him service. Those of Albany may seem to have 
acted on exactly the same line, but in fact they did the opposite. By 
their presence they helped Mr. ConK.Nc to his last chance of perpet- 
uating a personal rule which they, in common with their countrymen 
at large, denounce as corrupting. We presume they are now eminently 
happy in having had an opportunity to show their patriotism by paying 
their own biils since the end of May to attend the election of two Re- 
publican Senators, each of whom will represent a faction of the party, 
and the two together its harmony and reconciliation. 
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Tue Republicans in Ohio will have an easy time in re-electing Mr. 
FostrEx to the Governorship. The nomination of his competitor, Mr. 
BOoKWALTER, seems to have been managed very badly and to have ex- 
cited a good deal of bitterness in the party at large, especially in 
Cincinnati, which had several candidates for the office. ‘There was 
too much of the c/acgueur in the management of the Convention, and too 
much talk of what Mr. BooKWALTER would do to fill the lean treasury 
of the party. It is not necessary to suppose that he has spent, or 
means to spend, any money for corrupt purposes. But when a rich 
man uses his money so freely to hire men to shout for him, and holds 
up his full purse as the chief reason for his nomination, the difference 
between his act and the purchase of a nomination, is not very visible to 
the popular mind. At any rate, the unfavorable criticism is not con- 
fined to Mr. Bookwa.rer’s antagonists. His nomination has not 
ended the strife out of which it grew, and the Democracy of Ohio does 
not rally to his support in the way which has been characteristic of 
Democratic discipline. But even were it otherwise, the Democrats 
could not have carried the State this year. If nothing had happened 
to Mr. GaRFIELD, this attempt to secure an adverse criticism upon his 
party and hisadministration, from his own State, might have been ‘‘ worth 
trying.’’ But in the existing state of the popular feeling toward the 
President, the Democrats will have very up-hill work of it. 


Tue terrible heat, and consequent loss of life, in some of our cities, 
but especially in Cincinnati, has reached the magnitude of a national 
calamity. Most of our cities are placed without much regard to the 
possible pressure on human life in times of excessive heat or cold. St. 
Louis and St. Paul are built over beds of limestone, which reflect back 
heat with great energy. St. Louis, Chicago and a score of Western 
cities are open to the sweep of those fierce Western winds which will 
freeze a man to death in going a hundred yards. Pittsburg and Cin- 
cinnati are shut in by ramparts of river bluffs, which allow the free 
passage of cooling breezes only when they are moving in one direction, 
and all our cities are built without those safeguards against excessive 
heat which the East has learned the use of. They have no recognized 
siesta, no flat house-tops, no cool cloisters, no public baths to speak of. 
They crowd such a multitude of cooking-fires, human breaths, dogs and 
other animals into a small space, that the air cannot fail to be exhausted. 
Nine-tenths of the artificial heat created in a city is absolute waste, 
much of which could be prevented by co-operative cooking. And the 
oxygen-consuming dogs are an absolute superfluity in a city, and should 
not be allowed to live within corporate limits. It is true that in such 
heat as that which stopped business in St. Louis last summer, or that 
which killed four hundred and fourteen people in one week in Cincin- 
nati, all precautions are in vain. When the open air is like the blast 
from an oven’s mouth, and the tops of the bluffs are as breezeless and 
as hot as the valleys, there can be no relief. The only way of escape is 
quietness—to add nothing to bodily heat by exertion—and this is to all 
but a few impossible. ' 





A Memper of the Board of Health of this city has resigned his 
office because he finds himself unequal to the discharge of the great 
trust which membership in that Board implies. He cannot hold him- 
self responsible for the care of the public health, the cleaning of the 
streets, and the other farrago of duties which are laid upon the Koard. 
The other members might have united with him inhis resignation. No 
Board of Health is sufficient for these things. Indeed, no Board is suffi- 
cient for the proper discharge of any one group of these duties, and as soon 
as that is recognized we shall be much nearer to good government. 
What Philadelphia needs is the reduction of her twenty-seven depart- 
ments to eight or ten, the organization of each under an executive head, 
who shall be as directly and entirely responsible to the Mayor as is the 
chief-of-police, and the total abolition of the contract system except for 
supplies for the offices. Our existing system is a most unhappy jumble 
of functions and duties. We have Councils and Boards acting as ex- 
ecutives ; we have Judges exercising the appointing power; we have a 
nominal head of the whole system, who stands in as little relation to it 
as does the wooden image on a ship's bow to the steering of the vessel. 
The simple application of a few general maxims,—that executive func- 
tions should be vested in a single person, that executive officers should 
be subject to their chief, and that neither Councils nor Courts can 
safely be vested with an appointing power—would bring order out of 
the chaos. 


Ir is reported that the Chinese Government is about to close the 
school at Hartford; that all Chinese students and their Chinese 
teachers have been ordered to return to their native céuntry. Such an 
order is a natural sequence of the great change of policy now taking 
place in China. This Empire, like that of Russia, is turning its back 
on Occidental ideas, and is seeking to get back to the old paths of 
national government. And perhaps both are quite in the right. Every 
country must grow from within. The amount of wholesome stimulus 
it can receive from foreign nations is limited. ‘The danger is that in 
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trying to adopt their civilization it may achieve nothing but a lifeless 
caricature, or may import a hortus siccus of foreign notions and methods 
which have no root in its own soil. We do not doubt that there is a 
standard in these things, by which our own civilization is better than 
that of China, and the civilization of England or Germany than that of 
Russia. But China and Russia must win their way to the higher level 
through their own history and experience. No one can import these 
gains of our civilization into other countries, as if in bales or buckets. 
We would rather see China exhibit this natural: jealousy, than see Japan 
abandoning all her own history and character in order to make herself 
a second-rate copy of Europe or America. 


THE death of Dean STANLEY, although not unexpected, will awaken 
a throb of sorrow in all parts of the English-speaking world. The 
Dean was a min of singular beauty of character and breadth of sym- 
pathy. In the deepest sense of the word, he was not a theologian. He 
has made no such mark on the theological thought of the world as 
FREDERICK MAuRICE or FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER. His _ books 
discuss merely the externalities of Christianity, and have no farther 
lesson than the beauty of the Christian love that ‘‘ o’erlooks the bounds 
of,creeds.’’ Yet he has been the most popular of writers on theology, 
by reason of his brilliancy in description. His histories, especially 
that of the Jewish Church, have cast a new and more gracious light on 
subjects thought remote from general sympathy, because poorly treated 
by his predecessors. But he was not a historian of that high order in 
which CARLYLE or FREEMAN finds his place. His utter fai:ure to read 
the story of the Scottish Kirk showed the limitations of his power. 


The Quarterly Review, the solid and stable organ of the English 
Tories, has joined in the popular criticism of the Free Trade policy, 
and in the growing demand for retaliation upon those countries which 
shut out British goods from their markets by protective tariffs. It 
takes the usual ground. ‘‘ Free Trade may be all right in the abstract. 
But Protection cannot be called a suicidal policy. For see how fast 
the Americans are paying off their debt. It may be that we have 
been a little too fast in applying this ideally correct pol'cy. See how 
heavily the balance of trade stands against us. We have to buy of 
other countries, but they will not buy of us. To make Free Trade into 
Fair Trade, by retaliation, would perhaps be a better policy for a time.’’ 
These are not the words of the Review, but they express briefly the 
opinions of an increasing body among the English people and their 
representatives in Parliament. It is quite possible that this will be the 
Tory programme at the next electicn. In a very few instances, this 
language, or something like it, is used by very ardent champions of the 
Free Trade policy, who are disgusted and irritated by the resistance 
the rest of the world offers to that policy. They would like to see us 
dragooncd by hostile tariffs into accepting principles which their log‘c 
has failed to commend in our understanding. ‘This is the temper of a 
letter our friend Prof. BonamMy Price sends to Zhe Times. He says 
that retaliation as an economic measure is not capable of vindication. 
But economic considerations are not the only ones which a statesman 
is bound to take into account. And there may be good reasons why 
high duties should be imposed for retaliation, although they are bad 
economy in themselves. 

The difficulty in the way of this retaliation is that England has put 
it out of her power to practice it on these countries whose tariffs 
annoy her the most. She can, indeed, return the twenty per cent. 
duty on silks which she removed in 1860 under the French Treaty, and 
thus give Coventry and Macclesfield the protection against French 
competition which she extended to thit industry tor fifteen years after 
she had begun to profess and preach Free Trade. But she cannot re- 
turn the corn-duties and shut out American wheat, for her vast artisan 
population will not allow of any policy which makes the quartern loaf 
dearer. Thirty years of a better land policy might create in England 
a peasant proprietorship and enable the country to feed its own millions. 
But until England remodels her rural policy after that of Flemish Bel- 
gium, she must depend on America for food, and must admit it free. 


THE Liberals are expecting the passage of the Land Bill through the 
Commons at an early date, and are casting about for means to facili- 
tate its passage through the House of Lords. They are talking of be- 
ginning a great series of public meetings, such as attended the agitation 
for Reform in 1832 and 1869, and that for the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
This may prove sufficient, but the agitation must be both general and 
spontaneous to have the effect they “desire. It is not easy to judge, at 
this distance, of the drift of opinion in the English constituencies; but 
we doubt if they are in a humor to fall in with such an agitation. An 
Irish question does not come home to the English voter as did the 
question of cheap bread and the extension of the suffrage. Just at 
present its chances are less favorable, because the Irish are anything 
but popular in the great municipalities. | Least of all, there can be no 
great enthusiasm over an Irish reform which the Irish themselves scoff 
at, and which is too complex for the popular understanding. _If the 
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agitation succeed, it will be owing to the personal popularity of Mr. 
GLADSTONE, or to the growing popular antipathy to the peers, and not 
to the merits of the question. 


Pore LEo XIII. seems disposed to make a great deal of disturbance 
over a very small matter. The transfer of the remains of Pio Nono to 
the church designated by his will as his final resting place, was miserably 
mismanaged by the Vatican officials. | They first promised the Italian 
authorities that it would be an occasion of no display such as would 
attract popular attention, but then they changed their minds and without 
giving notice sent out a splendid funeral cortege. Of course, the 
authorities were not prepared for the outburst of popular feeling which 
followed. Nobody seems to have been hurt, but there was plenty of 
disorder, hooting and yelling in the streets by the baser sort of Romans, 
who have neither forgotten nor forgiven the way in which the old gen- 
tleman kept them down when he was alive. The civil authorities 
arrested a number of the rioters and punished them; but the Pope will 
not be comforted. He has issued a circular to all the Powers with 
whom he has diplomatic relations, declaring himself more than ever a 
prisoner in the Vatican. _This is worse logic than we should have ex- 
pected from so devoted a disciple of THomas Aquinas. It does not 
follow that because the Roman populace took an indecent advantage of 
the funeral of Pio Nono, to express their opinion of the pope who dis- 
appointed so many hopes and governed Rome so repressively, that 
therefore there is no safety in the streets for a pope who has disappointed 
no hopes, and whose general policy has been nearly the reverse of that 
followed by Pio Nono. 





AMERICAN LAWLESSNESS. 


R. WM. H. RUSSELL, in his recent letters to Zhe Morning Post 
of London, has been expressing very unfavorable opinions of the 
Western parts of our country. He finds too much shooting and too 
little regard for law and order, and his letters are not calculated to at- 
tract emigrants and settlers to these new communities. It was not to be 
expected that Dr. RussELL would see only the roseate side of American 
life, or that he would hesitate about speaking his mind of us. His let- 
ters from America to Zhe Times during the war, and the manner in 
which his criticisms were resented, did not tend to a warm friendliness 
between the great ‘‘ special correspondent’’ and our country. But, on 
the other hand, Dr. RussELL is a man of truthfulness. He has never 
drawn upon his imagination for his facts. So far as his insight and his 
knowledge go, he speaks by the book. And the criticisms of such a 
man as he may be worth our heeding. 
What Dr. RussELL writes to Zhe Morning Post will produce in Europe 
a very different impression from that which American readers will re- 
ceive from it. We donot speak of the irritation it may arouse in 
Americans’ minds. We refer to the failure of European readers to ap- 
preciate those peculiar governmental arrangements and those artificial 
limitations of responsibility which characterize our American system. 
When English or French readers hear of lawlessness in any remote 
corner of France or England, they hold ‘‘ the Government”’ responsible 
for it. Their national authority hasa longarm. It can take hold of 
the most obscure offender in the most remote village and bring him to 
justice. It can put the whole civil and military machinery of the realm 
in motion to punish any public disorder. It can ‘‘change the venue’ 
of any case from tie capital to the remotest province, or from the re- 
motest province to the capital. And when English or French readers, 
of noexceptional informatiun, read Dr. RussEL’s letters, they will judge 
of the situation as they would of disorder in Caithness or Gascony. 
They will say, ‘‘ What are Mr. GARFIELD and his associates about, to per- 
mit sucha state of things?’’ They will hold every American in every 
part of the country responsible for the permission of unpunished murder 
and the constant use of deadly weapons. And they will regard the 
whole land as unsafe because these outrages on law and order take 
place on the Texas frontier. 
To understand such a state of things as exists in America, English 
realers must go back to the earliest ages of their own history, when 
their national authority was in its infancy. When England was six or 


eight kingdoms instead of one, and when the King of Wessex and of 
Northumberland was the Bretwalda who exercised over the whole island 
a limited authority, not altogether ualike that of an American Presi- 
dent ; there might he murder and outrage in one end of the island, 
‘which those in the other end of it might find themselves altogether 
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So long as these local lines were lines 
which limited responsibility for public order, the nominal ruler of the 
whole island could hardly interfere for the efficient protection of his 
own subjects. Out of that primitive and unsatisfactory condition Eng- 
land emerged by process of natural growth. The national authority 
grew stronger; that of the local rulers was confined more and more to 
purely local objects. But in America we have made our arrangements 
to prevent any such growth, and to stereotype in our fundamental law 
arrangements which belonged to the colonial condition of America, and 
have no fitness to what the country now is. 

Our criminal law is enacted and enforced, not by one legislature 
and one executive, but by nearly forty legislatures and forty executives. 
What constitutes a legal marriage or a valid contract on one side of a 
State line, has no validity on the other side. The citizen who passes 
from one State to another transfers himself toa different system of 
civil and criminal jurisprudence. The conflict of State laws is settled 
on the principles laid down by writers on international law. ‘Ihe Na- 
tional Government, so far from having the power to enforce order and 
put down lawlessness in every part of its domain, is not able to defend: 
its citizens in the exercise of those duties which it requires of them. 
Its citizens are driven away from the ballot-box it establishes for na- 
tional elections, and murdered for the exercise of their discretion in 
voting for Congressmen and for a President ; but it cannot interfere.’ 
We are still in that happy and primitive condition which corresponds to 
what used to be called the Saxon Heptarchy, and we are so much in 
love with its disorders that we will suffer no one to meddle with them. 

Dr. RUuSSELL’s strictures on the state of things which exists in the. 
far West and the Southwest are both true and timely. That the law- 
lessness which exists in Texas is a disgrace to the whole country is ad- 
mitted by even the newspapers of the State. That lawlessness was 
brought home to the people of this city not long ago by the unprovoked 
and unpunished murder of a Philadelphia actor, who visited that State 
on a professional tour. What goes on in States farther North is seen by 
the plunder of a railroad train in Missouri, and the cruel and needless 
murder of a conductor and a passenger. No sooner is the deed effected 
than it is set down to the credit of a gang of professional robbers and 
murderers, known to exist for years past in that civilized Commonwealth, 
but never put down by the strong arm of the law. It is true that the 
men were not recognized, but the transaction bore all the ear-marks 
which showed its resemblance to what they had been doing for years 
past with impunity. 

There is but one road out of this bad state of things. It is through 
the maxim accepted by the people of the country during the war. 
‘‘ Whatever is necessary for the existence of the country and of its 
government is legal and constitutional, whether it be sanctioned by the 
letter of the constitution or not.’’ We shall soon come to the pass of 
seeing that we cannot continue to exist as a nation without bringing 
the national conscience and the national authority to bear upon lawless- 
ness in every part of the land. Thus far we have consoled ourselves 
with the idea that this lawlessness belonged to the foundation stages of 
society. We have pointed to new and wild towns transformed into 
quiet cities. The truth is that we only moved the mischief one stage 
westward, by opening still newer and wilder places, to which the reck- 
less element had moved on. We have come to the end of that process. 
We see growiug up in the more settled parts of the West towns whose 
whole population almost is made up of professional lawbreakers. These 
are especially common at the junctions of the great railroads which 
unite the Western cities. One such lies in Illinois, at the junction 
of the O. & M. with the Illinois Central road. Another is the Missouri 
village in whose vicinity this train was robbed. The evil is localizing 
itself and the State governments are showing a futal incapacity for its 
suppression. They are thwarted at every step by the escape of the 
rogues across the lines which aefine State jurisdiction, and by the 
necessity of appealing to the authorities of neighbor States who take 
only a languid interest where the criz.e is not one of extraordinary 
magnitude. 

The conscience of the world holds every civilized nation responsible 
for the life and safety of each of its ciiizens. The day must come 
when our colonial traditions will give way to thisdemand. Dr. RussELL 
has dune us good service by his criticism. 
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MODERN FICTION: V. 
RUSSIAN FICTION. 


N Turgenieff’s ‘‘ Smoke,’’ one of the characters, a clever and amiable ° 


political pessimist, in describing his visit to the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion at the Crystal Palace in London, relates how, after wandering 
about for some hours contemplating the manifold triumphs of man over 
nature, he was struck by the mortifying reflection that if Russia, his 
country, should suddenly subside into the centre of the earth, with all 
that she had ever contributed to art, science or industry, the vacancy 
would be so insignificant that the civilized world would be hardly con- 
scious of a loss. And it must be confessed that if all that Russia has 
contributed to literature from the time of Peter the Great till the 
present day should be blotted out, the reading world would be scarcely 
more impoverished. 

For ages Russia has been in Europe, but not of it; not really of it 
even in the last fifty years that have brought her into so much closer 
relations with the other great Powers. In centuries she has lain torpid 
by the side of the stir and ferment of European civilization that has 
touched her only superficially ; with a language that is only remotely 
akin to the Saxon and Latin tongues of the rest of the continent, and 
with national characteristics that are different from those of any neigh- 
boring country. And yet Russia has failed to develop any distinct 
national literature. This is, of course, partly due to the wholesale im- 
portation of Western ideas, customs and languages by means of which 
Peter and his successors sought hastily to civilize the vast, inert mass 
of their almost barbarous subjects. Another obvious cause is to be 
found in the system of government which more than any other despot- 
ism outside of Asia has rigidly checked all spontaneous, independent, 
self-reliant development in every department of thought, or any de- 
parture from the prescribed direction, and has interfered in the most 
vexatious and capricious manner with the educational system and with 
the intellectual preferences of its subjects. Still another cause lies in 
the nature of the nationality itself, which has produced many men of 
brilliant parts, who quickly and readily appropriate ideas and results 
that have been matured by others, but show a marked incapacity for 
quiet, persistent, patient application and thorough, painstaking mental 
labor. 

In the early part of this century Russia produced several novelists 
of the extreme romantic school, who faithfully, though not very skilfully, 
followed the track of their French and German models. Of these the 
most prominent was Marlinski, who held up to the admiration of the 
youth of that day heroes of the most fantastic and ‘exaggerated type. 
‘* What was not to be found in that type!’’ says Turgenieff. ‘‘ Byronism, 
romanticism, memories of the French Revolution, of the Decembrists, 
of the worship of Napoleon. Faith in a destiny and in a star ; poses and 
phrases; the agony of vacuity, the restless fluctuations of a narrow ego- 
tism, together with audacity, action, force and generous tendencies; a 
meagre, coarse education, aristocratic tastes and a frivolity de _petit- 
maitre.”’ 

But the first novelist of genuine merit and individuality that Russia 
could claim as an honest product of Slavic genius was Nicholas Gogol, 
(1808-1854), who has left sketches of Russian life which are very valu- 
able, as giving a true idea of the condition of society at that time when 
the real life of interior Russia was almost unknown to foreigners, who 
saw only the showy Gallic civilization of St. Petersburg, from which 
all the elements of Russian individuality, except the climate, were care- 
fully eliminated. -Gogol’s ‘‘Dead Souls’’ gives a vivid picture of the 
administrative abuses and social conditions of the period, drawn with 
a good deal of force and power ofsatire. ‘‘Tarass Boulba,’’ a stirring 
tale which can hardly be called realistic, is a story of Cossack life and 
adventure in the Sixteenth Century, and is interesting as giving us 
a graphic account of the singular internal organization of that ferocious 
and powerful tribe, that were a scourge and a terror to their Turkish 
and Roman Catholic neighbors alternately. The Russians of the na- 
tional party point with proud complacency to Gogol and Pushkin, 
their favorite poets, as so much solid evidence to refute the charges of 
barrenness and want of originative capacity, so frequently made by hos- 
tile critics against the Slavic genius. Gogol also wrote some clever 
plays, the best of which is ‘‘ The Inspector.’’ They became great fa- 
vorites and principally aimed at exposing the vices of the bureaucratic 
machinery. Griboyedoff was also a favorite dramatic writer who put 
before the public some of the most pressing abuses of the times very 
cleverly and effectively in his plays, the most noted of which is ‘ Sor- 
row Comes From Sense,’’ (1828). The sketches and memories of the 
brilliant Alexander Herzen, (descended from the Jakorleff family and 
afterwards editor of the ‘‘ Kolokol,’’ have left us a picture of the life 
of unrestrained license of a former generation, that, by its shameless 
degradation and absence of all moral sense, must be held responsible 
for many of the gravest defects of the present day. 

But the name that is immediately suggested by the mention of Russian 
fiction is of course that of Ivan Turgenieff, who is “‘ facile princeps’’ in 
the literature of his country. Apart from their literary merits, which 
are considerable, Turgenieff’s novels are particularly valuable in aid- 
ing us to understand the problems of modern Russian history and_poli- 
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tics. He has lived so long away from his country that he can judge its 
characteristics as critically asa foreigner, and can describe them with 
the knowledge and sympathy of a native. The disgust and im, atience 
and sorrow which he naturally feels at the vices and failings of his 
countrymen are softened by a tender, half-compassionate love for his 
country, ‘‘dear, great, abominable, detestable Russia.’’ His descrip- 
tions of Russian life and character are faithful and realistic. His 
realism is of a serious and earnest kind; it is not the realism of tables 
and chairs, minute descriptions of trifles, the realism of Balzac ; nor is 
it the careful selection and reproduction of whatever is loathsome in 
human nature, but he honestly and sorrowfully lays before us @ #u the 
characteristics of his countrymen with all their faults and short-comings. 
He seems penetrated with a melancholy sense of what the author of 
‘‘Russia before and after the War’’ calls the ‘‘ incurable worthlessness”’ 
of the average Slavic nature, its lack of energy and seriousness and sys- 
tematic application. In ‘ Fathers and- Sons,’’ the most powerful of 
his novels, he shows the difficulties that Russia has had to contend with 
in passing through her period of ‘‘reconstruction,’’ and the discouraging 
problems that the best disposed and most disinterested proprietors have 
had to encounter in readjusting the condition of labor and the whole 
system of agriculture after the abolition of serfdom. The gulf that in 
these days of rapid change separates one generation from another, the 
estrangement and want of sympathy and comprehension that prevents 
them from understanding each other’s ideals and aspirations has often 
been touched upon by novelists, but nowhere more admirably than in 
‘* Fathers and Sons,’’ where Turgenieff has shown with much power the 
sorrow and mortification of the older generation at finding themselves 
hopelessly outside the mental atmosphere of their children who are un- 
consciously cruel from the very self-confidence and egotism of youth. 
But neither generation was satisfied or flattered by the portrait. The 
‘¢ Fathers’’ refused to acknowledge the truth of the picture, to confess 
that they were left so entirely behind by the march of ideas, while the 
‘‘Sons’’ declared that their aspirations for liberty and progress were 
caricatured in the person of the young Nihilist Bazaroff. 

Strange as it may seem, for a long time the talent of Turgenieff 
met with no cordial recognition from any party in Russia. The Gov- 
ernment, which has never loved plain-speaking, was not gratified by his 
frank exposure of the weaknesses and vices of its system and function- 
aries. The National party were dissatisfied with the tone of criticism 
which he adopted in depicting the Russian character, and were dis- 
pleased with the unprepossessing pictures he drew of the lower classes, 
to which they looked for the regeneration of Russia as the only part of 
the nation that was uncorrupted by ‘‘ Western’ ideas. The Radicals 
were offended by his want of sympathy with their extreme Revolution- 
ary ideas, and his want of faith in their seriousness and organizing cap- 
acity. ‘*New Country’’ or ‘‘ Virgin Soil,’’ as it has been variously 
translated, deals with the beginnings of the organized Nihilist move- 
ment. While a determined and outspoken enemy of autocracy and 
bureaucracy, Turgenieff had no sympathy with the violences and excesses 
of the extreme Radical party, and showed very plainly, and with a good 
deal of keen satire, their want of a definite programme and the vague- 
ness of their efforts at agitation, while doing justice to their zeal and 
ready self-sacrifice. It is remarkable how little faith he seemed to feel 
in their capacity for ever effecting any considerable and permanent im- 
provement in the political situation. Merimée, ina little introduction 
to the French version, speaks of them airily as a body that had no real 
political significance or vital force, but would probably be easily dis- 
posed of. Neither he nor Turgenieff seemed to have anticipated its 
growing to its actual formidable dimensions as the powerful solvent of 
the present political situation which it threatens to become. 

When this novel was published the party of young Russia, the 
party of the students and agitators and malcontents, cried out that 
Turgenieff had betrayed them ; that he had cast contempt and discour- 
agement on their efforts for liberty by his cold and treacherous expo- 
sure of the weak points of their organization ; that he had calumniated 
them and had gone over to the enemy. A little later, after some hor- 
rible excesses had been committed by the extreme fanatics of the 
party, all those who knew the virtue and strength of moderation re- 
alized that Turgenieff had been in the right, and a year or two later, on 
his visit to Russia, he was received by the students of both sexes from 
all the universities with the most ardent enthusiasm as the true advocate 
of their cause, and he received at last from the ‘‘ Sons’’ of his country 
the tardy recognition he had well merited. 








THE TEA-TABLE. 


“ ORKSHIRE people, in those days, took their tea around the 

table, sitting well into it, with theirkneesduly introduced under 
the mahogany. It was essential to have a multitude of plates of bread 
and butter, varied in sorts and plentiful in quantity. It was thought 
proper, too, that on the centre-plate should stand a glass dish of mar- 
malade. Among the viands was expected to be found a small assort- 
ment of cheese-cakes and tarts. If there was, also, a plate of thin 
slices of pink ham, garnished with green parsley, so much the better.”’ 


: Thus writes Charlotte Bronté, of the Yorkshire.teas of eighty years 
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ago. Word for word, we may apply the description to the third and | scanty board. If love and ingenuity can vary each evening the expres- 
latest meal in a majority of the houses of what may be called our solid | sion of the common joy at the return of spouse and parent to hearth 
middle-class Americans,—people who are doing well and like to live as | and home, affection should go to school to cunning when into Satur- 
well. Only, we must substitute for the ‘‘ multitude of plates of bread | day night steals, as through crevices in the door the morrow will unbar, 
and butter,’’ the array of saucerlings gathered satellite-wise about the | a breath of Sabbath rest and holy joys. ‘‘ We always use our best 
central trenchers from which our citizen and his family take their food. | china on Sunday nights. It was my mother’s; blue, with white lilies- 
If the board is spread for ‘‘ company,’’ the number of these increases | of-the-valley on it,’’ said the so-called prosaic mother of a large fam- 
in proportion to the importance borrowed by the occasion from the | ily. ‘It’s foolish, I suppose ; but I have a fancy that we are all better 
quality of the guest and the desire of the hosts to set out a handsome | as well as happier for our Sabbath-day tea.’’ 
‘‘entertainment.’’ Apple sauce in one, a spoonful of cold pudding Such foolishness is more than shrewdness or clever guess-work. It 
or custard in a second, lettuce or other succulent salad in a third, flank | is spiritual insight. ‘‘ Our Sabbath-day tea’’ is, in that household, the 
the good-liver’s plate at his ordinary supper. When there are invited | swept and garnished nook that will expand into the orderliness and 
participants, one often sees marmalade, chicken or lobster salad, a trifle | beauty of the whole life. The faith that reaches after the inner refine- 
of blancmange, brandied peaches, and, in conclusion, ice-cream, in as | ment, of which the best china—‘‘ blue, with lilies-of-the-valley,’’—is 
many china or glass receptacles—not one being removed to make room | the visible type, may be but a little leaven, but of such potency that 
for the others. ‘The amused perplexity of him who is not to this | years nor generations shall suffice to trace out its workings. If he is 
fashion born, as he beholds himself gradually environed by these out- | accounted a benefactor in his age who makes two blades of grass grow 
posts in the contest waged against hunger, is only exceeded by the in- | where but one grew before, what praise shall be awarded to her whose 
flexible resolve of the directors of the campaign that the last and the | kitchen-range is an altar of sacrifice to the love that strives continually 
least of these shall be honored. In their season, oysters, stewed, fried | to express tender and unceasing thought of the objects beloved, not in 
andscallopped ; chicken, broiled, roasted or fricasseed ; a choice cut of | words only, but in deeds? We may smile at the linked images of sup- 
salmon ; a big roe shad,—is the bulwark at the lower end of the board. | per-rolls and devotion akin to that which moved a Rachel Russell and 
Potatoes, tomatoes, cucumbers and green peas skirmish up one line of | a Margaret More; of a surprise-salad set before the jaded husband at 
eaters and down another, while coffee-urn and tea-pot are fixed towers | tea-time, and such sympathy with his too arduous labors and pecuniary 
of strength and observation at head-quarters. trials as robs the wife’s cheek of bloom and her eyes of slumber. The 
Such, and often more abundant and incongruous, is the evening ban- | truth remains, and is stubborn, that hungry Jeannot would rather Jean- 
quet to which neighbors and such strangers as the master and mistress |, nette should meet him with an omelette than with a rose-bud, as an 
would convert into acquaintances, are bidden in the formula :—‘‘ Come | evening ‘‘welcome home.’’ ‘‘A cold tea’’ is a convenience to house- 
around on ‘Thursday evening and take a social cup of tea with us. | keeper and to help. Pater familias agrees outwardly to the assurance 
Very informally, you know. Our tea-hour is half-past six.’’ South of | that it is more wholesome for the children. For all that, he appreciates 
Philadelphia, they ask you for half-past seven, and call it ‘‘supper.’’ | the pleasing iniquity of one covered dish and the hot biscuits that 
‘In point of fact,’’ as Cousin Feenix would say, it is neither one nor | ought to—but seldom do—give him dyspeptic nightmares, while he and 
the other. As an amplification—a mammoth and illustrated edition of | the boys are secretly conscious of an increase of self-respect when, on 
our Yorkshire and American family-tea—it is an overgrown caricature, | the blessed Sunday evening, the best china is set out for them. As a 
swollen out of all likeness to simple cheer and cosy comfort. It is too | people, we know too little, and care less, for family fétes. In our 
early and not sufficiently elegant to rank with the formal ‘‘ party- | aversion to foreign sentimentalities, we deny utterance to feelings that 
supper.” It is much too elaborate to pass for the English fourth meal | honor our humanity; make bare and lonely the lives for which we 
of the day (sometimes the fifth, if five o’clock tea be reckoned in). | would lay down our own. And what other of our household meals can 
This consists, among the middle and lower classes, of cold meat, | be so easily converted into a feast that shall wear the air of a volun- 
pickles, beer and cheese. The higher stay stomach and nerve at ten, | tary tribute of affection, a benediction and caress, that shall efface the 
eleven, twelve o’clock, with salads, cold game, wines and perhaps one | day’s worries, and give tone to the evening’s pleasures, as our ‘family 
spicy entrée, such as devilled lobster or sweetbreads stewed in cham- | tea?”’ 
pagne. Our national ‘‘ big tea’’—no other title suits it so well,—costs as mene 
much in money and labor as would a pretty little dinner, with : 
five or six courses, duly arranged and served. The machinery, ill- LITERATURE. 
adapted for the weight it has to carry, works awkwardly. Except to HOW I CROSSED AFRICA. 
those whose primary object, always and everywhere, whenever their 
knees are ‘‘duly introduced under the mahogany,”’ is the gratification 








INCE Stanley’s * Through the Dark Continent” was published there has been 


of appetite, the entertainment is a baleful weariness, the happiest nothing very marked in books on African exploration until the present year, 
moment of which is that when the back is turned upon the disorderly which has already chronicled the issue of two and the announcement of a third. The 
table where meats and sweets are jumbled without plan or taste. second of these, “ How I Crossed Africa,” by Major Alexandre de Serpa Pinto, is now 


It is time that the slowest learner among those who serve and those | before us. The appearance of the two large volumes comprising this work is so invi- 
who partake should understand that the success of feasts, in our day, ting that the reader accords Major Pinto a hearty welcome before forming his acquaint- 
from the humblest to the highest, depends upon a judicious display of | nce . 

a few really excellent dishes ; that the elegance of a bill-of-fare consists In 1869 Major Pinto was attached to a column of Portuguese troops, which, in the 
no more in the abundance of the things therein set forth. The family | Lower Zambesi, was engaged in many a sanguinary encounter with the natives of Massan. 
tea—as such—is actually a more choice affair to which to invite your | gano. Sefior Cochlo, the then Portuguese Minister of Marine, directed the Governor 
friend, or your friend’s friend, than the mongrel ‘‘spread’’ we have | of Mozambique to furnish Major Pinto, at the close of the war, with means for ascend- 
described. Whatever may have been the haste and huddle of breakfast | ing the Zambesi, so that he might make a detailed survey of as much of the country as 
and the early dinner, there is surely no excuse, at the decline of day, | possible. The orders then given were never carried out. But they had given Major 
for a table-cloth awry and a clutter of table appointments. With the | Pinto an attack of African fever, and thenceforth he was consumed with the desire to 
afternoon dresses of ‘‘mother’’ and the “‘girls,’’ the faintest sense of | study the interior of that continent which he had been permitted to see superficially, - 
what is fit and fair would, one might imagine, suggest a touch of fes- | This was the inception. On July 5, 1877, Major Pinto, accompanied by two friends, 
tal order in drapery, china and glass, and something of the incense of | set sail for Loanda, to survey for his Government the hydrographic relations between 
welcome in what is made ready for the tired man of the house. the Congo and Zambesi Basins and the countries comprised between the Portuguese 

On the contrary, who does not know by heart (or by stomach,) the | cojonieson both coasts of South-Central Africa. 
order er lac ently recognized by our model cottager as the regulation .Thenceforth Major Pinto’s career was one of difficulty and largely of disappoint. 
thing? Lmprimis, we plates of dry bread set precisely opposite to one | went. Ina land where both climate and inhabitants were unfriendly, he had a pecu, - 
another ; #fem, a dish of chipped beef at the foot, facing the tea-tray at liarly hard time of it. All this he describes with considerable minuteness, though the 
the top ; tl = glass bowl of canned or oe rved fruit, a robably reader, who is, of course, unfamiliar with African daily life, could certainly relish a 
the mncoprigate national apple swuce, set in a right Enewsth the butter- further elaboration. Scattered through the work with a profuse hand are little inter- 
oom ae pinmavigyny 1 - A ee Saeene through a street of trim, esting scraps of information and moralizing that make the work very interesting. We 
modern houses, ‘‘ built with especial reference to the wants of small fam- : ; : ‘ SP vagy 
i ” i : ces will quote a few: “On turning over the leaves of a copy letter-book, existing in the 
ihes,’’ one can guess with tolerable certainty, from the smokeless chim- scaldiiells tB ae 3 Seamed to Ol een 
neys and bowed dining-room windows, as well as from the absence of archives of the Sees ear “ Phd ada wi aan aa a 
all appetizing odors from the cooling outer air, within how many dom- | “ted as far back as 1790, wherein the then Governor mace “ bron me Se 
iciles this prim display awaits the master’s home-coming. Let every | 2% that he had complained in vain to the Governor-Genera of the province about 
housewife be a law unto herself in the ordering of the one social and | the state of the carriages of two brass guns, which urgently required being looked to, 
leisurely meal of the trio she has to prepare daily. Abolish routine and | @pplication and appeal having been both, alas, equally fruitless, as_the pieces are car- 
study surprises. ‘Toss up an omelette on Monday, garnished with pars- | riage-less at the present day!” At Ngéla Major Pinto met Chimbarandongo, a native 
ley; mollify the flinty slices of Tuesday's stale bread into cream-toast, | chief of intelligence, who knew how to make life quite comfortable among his people. 
and reserve enough of Wednesday’s morning baking to make a loaf of , Chimbarandongo’s method of departure is thus described: “ When night fell his Ma- 
French rolls for tea. Chops or a steak will jump with the husbandly _ jesty retired in the most comic fashion. Mounting pickaback on one of his counsel 
mood on Thursday, while Friday's fish-market will divide your mind _ lors, whose hands rested on the hip, of another walking before him, and as they were 
by an embarrassment of riches that would furnish forth savoriiy the else — >1) more or less intoxicated, they reeled about in the most ludicrous way, threatening 
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atevery moment to topple over together, and perhaps break the sacred head of their | 


sovereign into the bargain.” At Huambo Major Pinto noticed a curious custom which 
savors of a certain civilization, for here in every village there was erected a 
kind of temple for conversation. “ This retreat is in the shape of a huge vat; but the 
ribs which support the thatched roof are placed a gyod distance apart. In the centre 
the hearth is blazing—for the Africans dearly love a fire—and most of the inhabitants 
of the place, in turn, sit around it on wooden blocks. It is the general meeting place, 
more especially when it rains. There one may listen to the stirring episodes of war 
or the chase, love stories are not wanting, nor is there a greater lack than in Europe 
of tales of wayward lives.” When in the Caquingue country, our author noted some 
of the curious death customs. For none of these people admit the natural causes of disease 
or death. “If any among them should fall ill or die, the cause is attributed either to 
the souls of the other world—one among the spirits being specially designated —or to 
some living person who has compassed the evil by sorcery or witchcraft. On the 
death of a native, should no relative be upon the spot, they cre at once summoned, 
and pending their arrival, the corpse is suspended from a stout- pole, planted at a dis- 
tance of some 300 yards fro.n the village. On the assembling of the relatives, divina- 
tion is at once resorted to in order to learn the cause of death. For this purpose the 
corpse is fastened toa long stake; a man seizes each end of it, and the body is thus 
carried to the place set apart for the divination, where the diviner is in attendance, 
together with a concourse of people standing in two rows, The diviner then taking 
in his right hand a piece of white coral commences operations. After noend of mum- 
mery and discordant cries, during which the corpse is made to sway about—the peo- 
ple all believing the while that it does so without human intervention—the diviner 
declares that it was the soul of such a person, male or female, whom he mentions, that 
occasioned the death; or he avers that it was this or that living person who slew the 
defunct by sorcery, In the former case a grave is dug and the body interred without 
more ado. Inthe latter, the person designated by the diviner as the sorcerer is seized, 
and must’ either pay to the nearest of kin the value of the life he is deemed to have 
taken, or forfeit his head. An account of the event being subsequently given to the 
ruling chief, together with a female goat as a fee for listening to the case,’’ 

But we cannot follow Major Pinto all over Africa and quote all the interesting 
things that he relates, His journey from Benguella to Bihé, which occupied the months 
from November 1877 to March of the year following, was instructive, interesting and 
fruitful in results, The relation of this takes up volume I. under the sub-title of « The 
King’s Rifle.’ Volume II. completes this story, and under the sub-title of «The 
Cuillard Family,” relates Major Pinto’s experiences in the Transvaal and other por- 
tions of the dark continent; in lands where we follow him with more interest than on 
his preliminary steps. Major Pinto profcsses to no style, yet his narrative is most read- 
able. The work is profusely illustrated, filled with maps, handsomely bound and 
printed, and reflects the highest credit on its American publishers, J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia. 1881. 2 vols. Pp. 377 and 387, with index, 


A Book For SAItLors.—Master E. F, Qualtrough, of the United States Navy, has 
prepared and published “The Sailor's Handy Book and Yachtsman’s Manual,” a com- 
pilation of 594 pages, containing what would seem to a land lubber, everything need- 
ful for a sailor to know. Master Qualtrough says “the work is primarily intended for 
American seamen,” and he has “kept the wants of the United States Navy, and of our 

merchant marine and yachtsmen, steadily in view.” The ten sections into which the 
work is divided treat of piloting and the pilot laws of various seaboard States, rates of 

, pilotage, international steering and sailing regulations, signals, weather intelligence, 
the compass, logs, lights ard beacons, channels, rivers and harbors of the United States, 
winds, tides, currents, calculations and measurements, latitude and longitude, blocks, 
tackles and ropes, rigging, boats of every description, yachts and yachting, steam en- 
gineeiing, and a thousand things we have no room to mention. The author has been 
thorough, careful, and conscientious, and the result is a most valuable handy book that 
will remain the standard for a long time to come. The book is tastefully printed and 

«bound. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 1881. 

SJANDICAPPED,—Marign Harland, whose graceful, trenchant pen has often enli- 
vened the columns of THe AMERICAN, appears again before the public with a book 
of short stories to which the title “ Handicapped” has been given. Eight in all, 
these stories are quite interesting and thoroughly wortty of the reader's attention. 
The sympathetic taste of this writer, her comforting genius that has always a seemly 
preference for the domestic rather than the “society” side of life, makes her very 
popular with the mass of American readers. In “ Handicapped”’ the stories with which 
she delighted her friends some years ago are brought together in book form and come 
with all the freshness, the cheery faces, the welcome words of old friends met after 
many years. The book is readally printed and handsomely bound; the Messrs. 
Seribners have bestowed upon it a very artistic cover. Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
Vork, 1881. Pp. 391. 

MADAME DELPpHtne. —The charming little sketch of old Creole Days, that under 
this title helped to brighten several pages of Scribner's Monthly, has been reprinted in 
book form and bound in an artistic fashion. The period of the story is a little later 
than that of “The Grandissimes,” by the same author, but the conditions are the same. 
Madame Delphine Carraze and her daughter Olive, Pére Jerome, Captain Ursin Le- 
maitre, and the rest, all move in the same quuint, half Oriental New Orleans of other 
days. There is a group of singularly interesting persons,—an ideal pirate sanctified 
bya great and sudden love; a beautiful quadroon, sad with all the tragedy of her 
class; a wis2, liberal, noble-hearted priest, and a few admirably sketched minor char- 
aciers. Mr. George W. Cable in this, as in all his stories of Creole life, writes strongly 

and with whusual grace. Madame Delphine is a book to fill a casual hour most 
acceptably. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1881. Pp. 125. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
R. AUSTIN DOBSON is engaged on a paper on Bewick which is to appear 
abundantly illustrated in Scriéner's—a magazine which carries out Bewick’s 
principles, although it does not cling to Bewick’s methods, 

“ Patty’s Perversities,” the next Round-Robin novel, will be issued this week. 

A, S. Barnes & Co., of New York, have issued a third edition of Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb’s “ History of the City of New York.” 

A new anthology of poetry entitled “The Household Library of Catholic Poets,” 
will be published in September by Mr, Elliott Ryder of Notre Dame University, 
Indiana. 

The first volume of sermons by the Rev. Phillips: Brooks has reached a sale of 
13,000 copies. A new volume will be issued by E. P. Dutton & Co. in september, 
under the title, ‘* The Candle of the Lord and Other Sermons.” 

A translation of « Monsieur, Madame and the Baby,” by M. Gustave Droz, is 
nearly ready at T. B. Peterson & Bro’s. It was very popular in France, and is 
described as a Frenchman’s treatment of the theme that forms the humorous basis of 
‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” but it is altogether problematical if the interest of the original can 
be retained in English, 

Dr, Lyman Abbctt is now engaged in writing an introduction to the Pauline Epis- 
tles, which will be issued in the autumn with Romans. ‘The volume will be 2dapted 
to both the new and the old versions. It will be uniform with the same author’s 
«Commentary on the Gospels and Acts.” 

Clark & Maynard, of New York, will shortly publish a series of “ English Classics” 
for scheol use. ; 

Mr. Sidney Lanier is about to add “ The Boys’ Mabinogion” to his capital « Boy’s 
Froissart” and “ Boys’ King Arthur.” 

* Illusions ; a Psychological Study,” by James Sully, is the title of the new volume 
in the “ International Scientific Series.” ' 

Barbera, of Florence, has just published the “Annuario della Letteratura Italiana 
nel 1880,” edited by Professor Angelo de Gubernatis. ‘ 

- The next fasciculus of the Oriental series of the Palzographical Society, edited by 
Dr. Wright, will contain photographic reproductions of the Moabite inscription. 

Mrs. Augusta Webster has in the pressa new volume of poems under the title of “A 
Book of Rhyme,” which will be published immediately Ly Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

In seven years the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica has only reached 
the letter I and the twelfth volume, Atthe present rate, therefore, the edition will not 
be complete before 1890, 

A new volume by Mrs, Bryan, the author of “ Manch,” entitled « Wild Work; 
based on incidents which occurred in the Red River Region of Louisiana,” will shoruy 
appear from the press of D, Appleton & Co. 

A four-volume edition of Rousseau’s “ Confessions,” preceded by an essay from the 
pen of Professor Marc-Monnier, and illustrated by etchings by Hédouin, has been pub- 
lished by the Librarie des bibliophiles. 

Dr. E. Moore, principal of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, is preparing an edition of 
Dante’s “ Inferno,” with variations from manuscripts in the. Bodleian Library, which 
have not been collated up to the present time. 

A history of Lambeth I'alace, London, is being prepared by the Rev. J.. Cave- 
Browne. Besides containing personal sketches of tne archbishops, the work will also 
include brief accounts of other palaces and manor houses belonging to the see. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury will supply an introductory. 

The well known German publishing house of Perthes, at Gotha, is issuing an his- 
torical work by Professor Grunhagen, of Breslau, upon the first dilesian wer of Fred- 
erick the Great, «« Geschichte des Ersten Schlesischen Krieges.” ‘The first volume, 
which has just appeared, ends with the Treaty of Klein-Schneilendorf. 

It is stated that the memoirs of Barras, which were the property of the late M. 
Hortensius de Saint-Albin, and which passed from his hands into the possession of his 
sister, Mme. Jubinal, will shortly be published in eight volumes. They may be ex- 
pected to throw considerable light on the history of the Terror and the Directory. 

A manuscript treatise by Cupernicus has been found in the archives of the Obser- 
vatory at Stockholm. It is entitled “ Nicolai Copernici de Hypothesibus Motuum 
Coelestium a se Constitutis Commentariolus,” anc is bound up with a copy of Coper- 
nicus’ work ‘* De Revolutionibus Orbium Ccelestium,” which once belonged to the 
noted astronomer Hevelius. 

A series of articles which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, some ten years ago, 
on “The Pcetry and Humor ot the Scottish Language,” are to be reprinted by Alex- 
ander Gardner, of Paisley. ‘I heir authorship has been a seciet, Lut the Atheneum 
now ascribes it to Dr. Charles Mackey. 

The present year marks the centenary of the publication of Kant’s A7vitik der 
Reinen Vernun/ft, and the event is to receive suitable commemoration, as our readers 
have already been apprised. An entirely new translation of the A7ztz4, by Prof. Max 
Miiller, is announced for the coming autumn by Macmillan. The Atheneum says of 
it: “* Being a centenary translation, it will give a faithful rendering of the text of the 
first edition. That edition has never before been translated into English, and the new 
translation will represent the German metaphysician in a different light from that in 
which he has commonly been presented to English readers. The text of the first edi- 
tion, however, which, as is well-known, swarms with mi-prints and mistakes, has been 
subjected to a critical revision, and the numerous emendations of Schopenhauer, Rosen- 
kranz, Hartenstein, Kehrbach, Leclair, Paulsen, and Erdmann have all been made use 
of whenever the printed text seemed to distort the true meaning of Kant’s philosophy. 
As the omissions and add.tions of the second edition possess great value to the student 
of Kant, the more important supplements will be added as an appendix to. the new 
translation. ‘The first volume of the work will contuin an historical introduction to 
Kant’s philosophy, from the pen of Prof. Noiré.” 

The London Atheneum expresses thé opinion that Jefferson Davis’s history of the 
Southern Confederacy will “disappoint some readers and weary others ;” but com- 
mends its general good spirit, the ability with which it is written, and its value as a 
commentary on a most important chapter of facts. ; 

Under the title of Contes de Saint-Sautin, the Marquis de Chenneviéres has printed 
a series of pretty stories about peasant life in the French Piovince of Verche. They 
purport to be told by a nobleman to his children, and give charming pictures of com- 
mon life, full of local color, and the real language of the cottige and the fireside. The 
book is a beautiful one, made on vellum paper, and illustrated by Leonce l’eut, one of 
the most clever of artists for such work, and published by P.on, 

The July number of the Contemporary Review contains a remarkable reply, by 
the Rev. Father O'Leary, to Mr. Bence Jones's indictment against his Irish tenantry, 
which appeared in the June number. It is well worth reading. 

Prof. Henry A. Ward, of the Natural Science Establishment, Rc ch ster, N. Y., 
has commenced the publication of Ward's Natural Science Buletin. lt will be 
issued irregularly this year for gratuitous circulation; next year it will be published 
reguiarly at a stated price. 
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Bargain Room 
at the 
Chestnut-street 
Clothing House. 


Everybody knows what to ex- 
pect when we begin the late-season 
mark-down, viz., clothing fine and 
not fine, but always good of its 
kind, at less than the cost of 
making. 

Let these examples show the 
drift of prices: 


Men’s suits 


made for going for 
$8 $5 
10 6.50 
13 9 
14 IC 
16 10 
18 10 
16 11 
Boys’ suits 
made for going for 
$5.50 $4 
6.50 5 
10 6 
11.50 9 
Children’s suits 
made for going for 
$4.50 «83 
5 4 
7 4.50 
7-50 5 
10 7.50 


and many others; but these here 
are a large stock themselves. 
Besides there are quantities of 
odd garments at even larger re- 
ductions: and bafgains in fur- 
nishing goods. | Whatever we 
seem to have too many of are in 
the bargain room. 

Anything unsatisfactory bring 
back promptly and uninjured. 


JOHN “(WANAMAKER & Co. 
Chestnut, below Ninth, Philad’a. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Raitway Frocs, CRossinGs AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel, 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 
OrricE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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‘THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
»VEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Fstablished for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts; 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 


J. L, ERRINGER, President. EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasures. 
—— DIRECTORS. 

AMES L. CLAGH )RN, EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, JAMES M. AERTSEN 
NJ. B. COMEGYS, Hon. WM. A. PORTER ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 


E 7 5 
AUGUSTUS HEATON, EDWARD S. HANDY WILLIAM S. GRANT. 
DANIEL HADDOCK, jr., ALEXANDER BROWN, 








THOMAS ROBINS, 
J. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, 
R. P. McCULLAGH, 





SHENANDOAH VALLEY R. R. 


THE ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE TO THE 


Wonderful Caverns of Luray, and for White Sulphur, Va., 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, ROCKBRIDCE ALUM SPRINGS, SWEET CHALYBEATE SPRINGS, WARM SPRINGS 
HOT sPRINGS, HEALING SPRINGS, and others on the line of the 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY, 


CoMMENCING JUNE 15, 1881. 
Cars will leave Pennsylvania Railroad Station, New York, PHILADELPHIA. 
For | uray, - : - 4.25 A. M. goo A. M. 
For WuiTe SULPHUR, - 8,30 P. M. 11.55 P. M. 
PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS on 8.30 P. M. train, from New York and 11.55 P. M. train, from Philadelphia, go through to White 
Sulphur. 
Passengers for the Springs have the privilege of stopping over at Luray to visit the Caverns. Nospecial change in attire is requisite to enter. 
For ‘Lickets and Intormation, apply to the ‘licket « ffices of the Pennsylvania Railroad. General Offices of the Company, 
Hagerstown, Md. or 37 and 39 South ‘Third Street, Philadelphia. 


CHAS. P. HATCH, General Passenger Agent. JOS. H. SANDS, Superintendent. 





Security from loss by Burglary, Robbery, Fire or Accident. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 





THE FIDELITY areas 


INSURANCE, TRUST AND SAFE DeposiT COMPANY, 
Or PHILADELPHIA, 

IN THEIR NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
827-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

CAPITAL, - - - - $2,000,000. 

‘The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BURGLAR- 
PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying trom $15 tu $75, according to 
size. An extra size for Corporations and Bankers; also, desirable 
Safes in upper vault fur $10. Rooms aud desks adjvining vaults 
provided fur Safc-Kenters. 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME-LOCK. 
SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, in- 
cluding BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, DEEDS, 
&c., taken for SAFE KEEPING, on SPECIAL GUARANTEE, 
at the Lowest Rates. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate charge. 
The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS rangement as last season, 
and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AND EXECUTE TRUSTS 
of every description, from the courts, curporatious and individuals. 
ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept sepa- 


CHARLES McGLADE, Proprietor. 
rate and apart from the assets of the Company. As additional 


security, the Company have a Special Trust Capital of $1,000,000, —$—_—_— ——__—— - rl nent 


primarily responsible for their Trust obligations. ey. (ore, Cr & ; 
WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. [ NITED STATES HOTEL 
— = ’ 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. Pa ge ee ees 


JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B. Gest, 
Alexander Henry, <dward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, —_———— 


Henry C. Gibson, _ Thomas McKean, So 
C. A. Griscom. % ¥ CLOUD HOTEL, 
Formerly “ Tammany or Cleaver’s,”” 
NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 
Near Atlantic Avenue, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


J. B. MYERS, Proprietor, 
(Late of Ashland House.) 


ATLANTIC CITY. 





MANSION HOUSE. 





LOCATION UNSURPASSED, Handsomely 
Furnished, Two Hundred Rooms, STRICTLY FIRST. 
CLASS, Elegant New Billiard Parlor with Six New 
Collender Tables: Prof. Fames Brophy’s Orchestra, 
Coach to Beach, W.U. Telegraph and Union News 
Stand in Office, Finest New Summer Bathing Houses 
on the Island, Extensive and Airy Porches, Same ar- 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


BROWN & WOELPPER, 
Owners and Proprietors. 








NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


J otal Assets December 31. 1880, . 
Surplus over all liabilities, 
\lassachusetts Standard, 4 percent, . e . 





$15,°73,297.62 
$2,607,908.52 fo 








CONGRESS HALL. 
NOW OPEN, Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths, Band of Music. 


Remain in the Cars until Congress Hall is called at Massachusetts 
Avenue, GEORGE W. HINKLE, Proprietor. 


[his agency has been established over twenty years, during 
which time nearly three million doilars have been paid in death- 
losses, endowments, profits, etc., WITHOUT ONCE ENTER- 
ING A COURT ROOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF 
4 SINGLE DOLLAR. 


=| 








Benjamin F, Stevens, Pres. Joseru M, Grspens, Sec’y. 


sho CONWAY HOUSE, 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, G i Agents, 
a ee - CONWAY, N. H. 


No, 133 SourH Fourtu Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





Pleasantly located; fine view of mountain scenery; 
half a mile from depot, and first-class in every respect. 
Good livery. ‘Terms liberal. 

L. H. EASTMAN, Proprietor. 


N' ational School of Elocution and Oratory, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NineTeen TEACHERS and Lecturers, SPECIALISTS in their | — 
departments. Thorough and systematic culture in Voice, Enun- 
CIATION and Action in their application to CONVERSATION, 
ReapinG, Recitation and Oratory. Chartered March, 1875, 
Grants Diptomas. SuMMER ‘TERM, JULY 5. Fatt Term, Oct, 
3. Send for Catalogue and Prospectus to 

J. H. BECHTEL, Secretary, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St , Philadelphia. 





YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN before beginning business 
should have a complete knowledge of its branches, forms and cus- 
toms, if they wish to achieve success. This is imparted 
at the Bryant & Stratton Business College, 108 S. Temth Street 
Philadelphia. Call or write for free Circular, : 
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‘THE AMERICAN 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
AND FINANCE. 


Published every Wednesday and Saturday at No. 726 Cuestnut 


Street, Philadelphia. 


DELIVERED BY MAIL OR CARRIER. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER : 





PAGE 
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The American is not stopped at expiration of subscription 
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Remitiances at risk of subscriber, unless made by registered 
letter, or by check or postal order payable to W. R. Balch, 
Managing Editor The American. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Twelve Cents per line per insertion for outside pages; ten 
cents per line per insertion for inside pages. 
No objectionable advertisements or objectionable cuts will be 
pany MP Shorter advertisements may be moved to admit whole 
Uf pages. 


The American is sent free to those advertising in it. 
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W’. R. Baich, Managing Editor 
THE AMERICAN, 
Box 1090, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Office, 726 Chestnut Street. 





The New York Office of Te American is at 55 Broadway. 

The London Office of Tua Amexican is No, 4 ‘Trafalgar 
Square, Mr. B, F, Stevens. 

Ateach of these offices copies of THz AmegRICAN can be ob- 
tained, and subscriptions and advertisements will be received. 


ESTABLISHED 1i82rz, 


JOSEPH F. TOBIAS & CO., 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILapELpuia. 


Sole Agents in the United States for 


Giesler & Co.'s Blue Seal, Blue Seal“ Special Dry” 
and Dry Verzenay 


CHAMPAGNE WINES. 


Price Currents furnished on application to our office. 
Telephone communication with all the principal houses in the city. 


NEW PICTURES. 





We are again in receipt of Beauti- 
ful New Engravings, New Pho- 
tographs, Etc., of every charac- 
ter, suitable for ‘Home Decoration 
and Bridal Gifts. Also in stock 
all the 

ROGERS GROUPS. 
SOLE AGENCY. 


Circulars on application, The 
latest ones ‘‘/s it so Nominated in 
—. the Bond?” and “The Referee,” 

=k ~ being very popular, New Small 
Tiles, Panels, Small Colored Photographs, &c. 


New Srvie Mirrors. New Parintincs. Picture Frames, 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


816 Cuestnut Street, PurLapEputia. 





Orders by mail receive Prompt and Full Attention. Telephone. 


Barker Brothers &@ Co. 


A NATIONAL SEMI-WEEKLY FOURNAL OF POLITICS, | 


Bankers and Brokers, 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gene- 
ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 





B. K. ¥AMISON & CO, 
BANKERS, 
THIRD AND CHESTNU1 STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Sooner NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA STOCK 
EXCHANGES. 


~The State of Maine, 


with its long stretch of Sea Coast, its mountains, its unbroken For- 
ests, its innumerable Lakes and Rivers, offers attractions unsur- 
passed as a place for 


SUMMER RESORT. 
THE MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


the only rail route between Portland and Bangor, makes connections 
for all parts of the State and 


THE MARITIME PROVINCE, 


and is the route to be taken to all of the Hunting aud Fishing Re- 
sorts of Northern —— and New Brunswick and to the Seaside 
Resorts of Booth Bay, Mt. Desert, St. poke Halifax. etc. 

For MT DESERT this line should be taken to Rockland and 
thence by steamer; or to Bangor, and thence by stage or steamer, 
Additional accommodations and attractions being offered each year, 

Ask for, and secure Excursion or other tickets via this line, 

PAYSON TUCKER, 
F, E. BOOTHBY, Superintendent. 
General Ticket Agent, 


PortTLanp, Meg., May 1sth, 1881, 








ARR & GERLACH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA and STUTIGART. 





sinister anaes 


H. MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS. 


633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











HOW TO KEEP BOYS ON THE FARM. 





A 12mo, phamphlet of 47 pages, highly commended by several 
Agricultural Journals and other periodicals, It will be sent post- 
paid to any address on receipt of 20 cents for a single copy, or 
$:.75 for a dozen. 

Address the Author, 
GEORGE D. HUNT, 


Box, 1306. Canton, Ohio. 





The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas. 


SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH 


—with—— 


MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN, 


Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and other 
Railroad Supplies. 
Manufactured by 
THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH CO. 


Office, 28 South Third Street, 
Works, 23d and Washington Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WASHINGTON HOTEL, 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET, ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA 
RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 


Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location of rooms. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Suip AND Encine BuiLpiIneG 
Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 





WM. SELLERS & CO,, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ci rere Vewetias 


ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 


None genuine whi stamped on handle: “COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made ‘of 
FINE SOFT GINGHAM, will not turn dvowx or gray, or soid the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 


WM. A. DROWN & CoO.,, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
246 Market Street, 498 and 500 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 








M. P. WALTER'S SONS, 
Machinists’ Tools and Supplies. 


AGENTS FOR 
NORTHAMPTON EMERY WHEEL Co., ‘ 
REYNOLDS & Co.’s MACHINE AND SETT SCREWS, 
1233 MARKET STREET. 


LEARY’S 


i OLD BOOK STORE, 
| No. 9 South Ninth Street, 


First Store bel. Market St., Phila. 
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MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. 
WALNUT 
RIGGS & BRO oer Sch, 


Watches and Jewelry Repaired. 
— HS’ SEEDS 


ARE THE BES 
DAVID TANDRELE & SONS, 
21 and 23 S. SIXTH STREET 


AMES P,WOOD & CO. 


STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING 
Wood's American Kitchener Range. 
4 SOUTH FOURTH 1 STREET. 


-FERREE & CO , PUBLISHERS’ SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
forall American and Fore “wi Periodicals, at Club Rates. English 
Books 25 cts. per shilling. N.W.cor, T enth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post- Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 

















